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Tat men deceive when they have an interest to be 


| served, or an apprehended evil to be avoided, or when 
| a jest can be made by impesing on credulity, is only too 
| notorious. Excepting, however, in certain extraordinary 
| persons, there is no love of deception for its own sake. 
| The bulk of mon, spart from the motives above ene- 

merated, will be more likely to speak the truth, as far 


| as they can, than to falsify. That is to say, in indiffer- 


_ ent matters it is more natural to be faithful than false. 
| The disposition of the human mind as to the reception 
_ of intelligence and the interpretation of appearances is 
| in conformity with this view. Men do not instinctively 
| suspect deceit. The child listens with the most perfect 
| good faith to everything that is told it. We only, in 
| mature years, cease to be easy of faith when we have 
| found ourselves often deceived, often wrong in our first 
| apprehensions. 
| It would not be difficult, we think, to show that the 
_ errors and delusions of all times have depended much 
| more upon credulity than deceit ; thus proving that the 
| former is # primitive natural condition of the mind, 
| Witte the 0 impulse, unless 
where prompted by such motives as those already 
| stated—this very credulity being one of them. To 
| take one section of knowledge—history. The early his- 
_ torians of all countries—for example, our own monkish 
chroniclers—are full of fable. But even in those who 
_ give us the greatest prodigies, there is seldom a case of 
| proved forgery or use of the imagination. Almost 
| always they have some authority for what they say. 
| They may have foolishly listened to the report of a 
clown, or some distorted tradition of the vulgar; ora 
man may have weakly adopted all the childish stories 
- communicated by earlier writers ; but scarcely ever can 


|| we detect any one in an absolute fiction of his own 
_ making. For the real sources of fabulous histories, we 


must partly go beyond the writers of history—to the 
early popular voice itself, reporting the dubious recol- 


_ lections of uneducated minds. Partly these errors take 


writers to make clear the doubtful, to cause gaps 
_ to join, and give a sense to what, in the course of time, 
| has lost its original meaning. It is, in short, to imper- 
_ fections and mistakes of the intellect, not to deliberate 
falsification, that most of our fabulous histories are 
_ owing. The credulity is monstrous. Great blame may 
_ be due for the failure to examine and weigh evidence. 
But each might say, and say truly, though to his own 
condemnation, ‘I tell the tale as "twas told to me.’ 

M. Salverte's book, The Philosophy ef Magic, which 
has recently been translated into English, proceeds upon 
the general proposition here advanced, that there is 
more credulity in the world than deceit. It wholly 


leads to the conclusion, that in magic, in apparent pro- 
digies, in all the mysteries and delusions of antiquity, and 
in all the tales which our fathers have sent down to us, 
there was a principle of good faith at bottom: the very 
deceivers were themselves, in the first place, partly, or 
altogether deceived; as they might well be in their im- 
perfect of the natural circumstances with 
which they dealt. With regard to the fables of history, 
M. Salverte shows how they arose, in many instances, 
from men ignorantly taking up in a literal sense what 
was originally emblematic or metaphorical. As an ex- 
ample, there are many stories of early Christian saints 
who were said to have carried away their heads in their 
hands after being decapitated. This was a gross thing 
to state; but then remember the faith of the middle- 
age Christians in continued miracles. And observe 
how such stories might arise. In those times figured 
almanacs were used for the instruction of the illiterate. 
To explain that a saint had perished by decapitation, 
he was painted as standing, and holding his head in his 
hands. Here was the actual object presented to their 
minds. Then, it was common for the friends of a deca- 
pitated saint to experience great danger and difficulty 
in carrying away the body. Suppose this were described 
as done miraculously, how easy would another genera- 
tion slip into the error of supposing that the holy man 
had himself walked away, carrying his head! As an- 
other illustration :—‘ Near the burning mountains, north 
of the Missouri and the river of St Peter, dwell a people 
who appear to have emigrated from Mexico and the 
adjacent countries at the time of the Spanish invasion. 
According to their traditions, they had hidden them- 
selves in the inland country at a time when the sea- 


not reach the land, and in order to escape from their 
blows, they took refuge in distant mountains. We see 
here that the vanquished at first doubted whether these 
advantages were not more to be attributed to better arms 
than to the power of magic. It is probable that, de-~ 
ceived by appearances, they endowed with life the ships 
which seemed to move of themselves, and transformed 
them into monsters; and either this prodigy has from 
that day been firmly rooted in their minds, or, on the 
contrary, it was merely a bold metaphor, invented to 
so novel an event.” 
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coast was continually infested by enormous monsters, : 
vomiting lightning and thunder, and from whose bodies 
| magical power, killed the defenceless Indians at immense 
| | distances. They observed that these monsters could 
| 
| | | 
| | Tn like manner, it is found that many of the appa- 
|| | rently fabulous descriptions of old writers are either 
1} simple misapprehensions of facts, or actual facts of an 
extraordinary nature. Some of the early Greek authors 
people constituting whole nations whose eyes were 
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northern ; and of a country named Albania, 
in which were born men whose hair was white in child- 
hood, ig whose sight was exceedingly weak during 
but became very strong in the night. Aulus 
Gellius treats these narrations as incredible fables ; 


ders, have been greatly exaggerated.” The northern 
cannibals may have been certain Tartar tribes whom 
Marco Polo describes as eating the corpses of malefac- 
tors. The men of Albania are evidently Albinos, the 
peculiarity of the wae 


months of the year. He disbelieved it; but he was 
merely told, in an ignorant manner, of a people in the 
ow fel ions who had a night of that duration. This 
author h 


as related — things believingly, which others 
have doubted, but doubted erroneously. We find refer- 

ence made to one in a Familiar History of Birds, by the 
present bishop of Norwich ani to which Salverte 


plover, which lives on these insects, comes to the aid of 
the half-choked crocodile, and relieves him of his tor- 


were at length calmed by a naturalist, who ed 
that the red spote were but the sesulte of s mould until 
then unobserved.’ 


ple, | were 


M. Salverte cites various instances of falls of stones 
from the air, which were supposed to have come 
culously, Jupiter was said to have rained stones u 


the enemies of Hercules. Arabs tell of a similar 
shower which crushed the Et 


profanely besieging the sacred 
course aérolites—stones fall 
from the ecnben, and that so frequently, that their 
descent might, on various occasions, coincide with the 
time of a battle or siege. 


a vulgar 
established by Chiadni. It is, 
of scientific men, when anything is ay. othe ty by 
them, to charge it upon the 
While writing this paper, we observe two statements in 
a single newspaper—one referring to a shower of little 
frogs, the other to a live frog found in a mass of rock 
eighty feet below the surface. Statements of both kinds 
are not unfrequently met with. They are always 
scoffed at by the scientific world. But what is there 

than in the fal) of showers of the Protococcus nivalis? 

if a frog, and certain other animals of low grades be, as 
we know, capable of reviving after being kept for an 
indefinite time in a mass of ice, why may not such a 
reptile have survived from the time it was enclosed 
was formed? The ordinary attempt to account for the 
phenomenon, by supposing the animal to have fallen 
into its place through a chink, is purely ridiculous. 
So is the supposition that every statement of a live frog 
in stone is a fable. The scientific men are merely 
ignorant of the natural principles concerned, and have 
not the magnanimity to admit it. 

The real basis of Thaumaturgy, or magic, and of all 
the impostures of the ancient priesthoods, was, accord- 
ing to M. Salverte, an acquaintance with the secrets of 

physics ; by 
deluded the vulgar into a belief of their own 
natural character. ‘To a magically, to conjure 
invoke the gods as to constrain them to 
, required very extensive prepara- 

8; bat over the nature and operation of these the 
veil of mystery was thrown. Plants and animals, col- 
lected in secret, were in various ways combined and 
subjected to the action of fire; and scarcely one step 
was taken without the assistance of some formulary, or 
the consultation of books, the loss of which was almost 
equivalent to the loss of all magic power. Such were 
af gener of the greater number of the 
Thaumaturgists, who were scholars of natural phi- 
losophy, and who were forced continually to seek in 
their sacred volumes the prescriptions, without which 
they could neither properly work out their charms nor 
display their delusions. Traces of the existence of these 
books are found among a fallen, in the present 

e, into the most lamentable barbarism, but whose tra- 

tions are connected with a yery ancient, and probably 
an advanced state of civilisation. The Baschkirs bined 
that the black books, the text of which they 
ginated in hell, give to their possessor, provi: he io 
of me them, an absolute empire over 

These books, together with the 

which they generally descended, 

tance, to the individual among the pupils of 

sane gad whom he judged most worthy to succeed him, 
the arts, t replace w vantage magic 
books of the hkirs; but we are still not much in 
the advance of the time, in which certain persons, in- 
different as to either the enlightenment or the ignorance 
of mankind, would have assumed that such works could 


ouly emanate from the of Evil.’ 


in their shoulders; of cannibals existing among sa ; 
e less, © O05 
we recognise the Laplanders and the Samoyedes, although 
these stories would have been set down as wholly fabu- 
lous, because the fall of aérolites was not then believed 
; by men of science. It was a frequent occurrence during 
5 all time; yet, never being observed by philosophers, it 
t there was a certain 6 urd which, as often as 
the crocodiles came on shore from the river Nile, flew 
fearlessly within their jaws, and relieved them of a 
raped kind of leeches which infested their throats. 
is ancient historian added, that although other birds 
invariably ney the crocodile, it never did this bird 
any injury. extraordinary a story was treated as 
tay the naturalists. It is, notwithstanding, 
strictly true. M. Geoffroy St Hilaire, an eminent and 
accurate French naturalist, confirms the fact beyond . 
doubt. The bird alluded to is the Egyptian Ham 
(Charadrius ZEgyptiacus), which sometimes enters the 
mouth of the crocodile, attracted thither, not, according 
to his account, by leeches, but by a small insect like a 
gnat, which frequents the banks of the Nile in great 
quantities. When the crocodile comes on shore to re- | 
he is assailed by swarms of these gnats, which get 
foto’ his mouth in such numbers, that his palate—na- 
turally of a bright yellow colour—appears covered with 
| 
| 
mentors; and this without any risk, as the crocodile, 
before shutting his mouth, takes care, by a preparatory | 
movement, to warn the bird to be off. This singular 
is, moreover, not confined to the crocodiles of 
Egypt i bas been toticed in thone of the West Indien, 
w when attacked in a similar manner by small 
ves on insects, the 
same kind office.’ | 
Some of the alleged miracles of antiquity were merely 
natural, though extraordinary and misunderstood events. | 
‘The ignorant,’ says M. Salverte, ‘have been led to | @ 
believe that water was metamorphosed into blood, that | 
blood, and that the snow lost its | 
appeared stained with blood.’ The | 
explanation is found in an animalcule called the Oscella- 
toria rubescens, which is developed in certain waters, and 
which M. Ehrenberg has discovered to be the cause of } 
the colour of the Red Sea—and in the development of | 
a humble plant of a red colour (Protococcus nivalis) upon | 
the surface of snow. ‘ In the environs of Padua, in 1819, | 
the polenta prepared with the flour of maize appeared | 
covered with numerous little red s which were soon | 
blood. appeared many successive 
days ; pious terror ier a by fasts, prayers, | 
masses, and even exorcisms, to it to a termination. | | 
Those feelings, excited to an almost dangerous degree, | | 
| 
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THE USE OF THE 


TRANSLATION OF A LETTER TO A LADY FROM 


Lig 


= 
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All this was use- 


end of 
what, then, 

day against 
common 


*I know the place well,’ said her companion; and by 
he succeeded in from Alice her 
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tell yur tongue that you come from my county— of his blindness. And it was often noticed that 
4 ‘ Yes, sir,’ answered Alice, and her face brightened ; | which his wife’s eyes rested with most delight, was a 
‘from near O-——.’ large, rich, and beautiful bed of strawberries. 
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bones of the trunk and chest suffer under this perni- 
influence. To convince yourself of this, have the 
courage to examine a skeleton, the solid framework 


of our fragile organisation. On the one hand, you 
see the spine—the solid yet mobile support of the 
whole animal structure. A multitude of nerves escape 
from its lateral openings, giving life to the inter- 
nal organs, and establishing relations with the brain. 
This spinal column is covered externally on each side 
by bundles of muscles—the moving power. Now, I 
ask you whether a corset, worn habitually tight, must 
not interfere with, and prevent the action of, these 
muscles and those of the shoulders? On the other 
hand, observe that the ribs, forming a kind of bony and 
movable Te t a cone, having its apex above, 
and its base below. Well, the corset acts in a totally 
opposite direction. It compresses and binds in this base, 
da pag is indispensable for the play of the 
lungs the act of respiration. Can there exist a 
worse or more fatal practice? We laugh at the Chinese 


PEE, 


gerous compression 
Although all portions of the body suffer, and 
morbid changes, when submitted to great and 


4 


less prolonged pressure, there are some organs which 
seem especially destined to endure these evils. Among 
these are the lungs and heart. It is through their 


They are, of life. 

, I ask, what must take place when the cavity 
containing them is narrowed, and when the extent of 
action is limited by the tyrannical of 


always serious, and so much the more incurable, 
proceed from a predisposition become constitutional. If 
you were aware of the fine texture, the delicate network 
of the lungs, the sensibility of these precious organs, 
the abundance of blood which penetrates their inner- 
most recesses, there to become revived, you would only 
be astonished that these diseases were not more frequent 
still. And will it be believed that women, having 
the chest thus compressed and narrowed, will read 
? From 
the most straitened organ highest amount of action 
is demanded ! 


But the chest is not the only organ exposed to this 
severe compression of the corset. The liver, placed im- 
mediately below the ribs at the very point where con- 
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here for five or six hours, perhaps dancing, or singing 
in a more or less loud voice. It is not until she has re- 
ins’ 


NARRATIVE OF JUAN VAN HALEN. 
HIS ESCAPE FROM THE INQUISITION.—CONCLUSION. 


We have seen how Van Halen was arrested on a charge 
of conspiracy, imprisoned in the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition, and tortured to extort a confession. All this, how- 


retained at Madrid, where every hope of release was 
gredually receding, till his misfortunes excited the in- 
terest of the orphan girl who had been adopted by Don 
Marcelino, the ae of the prison, and who, it ap; 

was in the habit of cleaning his cell. Without exchang- 
ing a word with Juan, she adopted a truly ingenious 
mode of communicating that she had it in her power to 
be of service to him as opportunity might offer. This 
was by leaving her ear-ring under his pillow—a signal 
to which he by replacing it wound round 
with a lock of his hair. For three days after this no 
one entered his cell, nor did the girl make her appear- 
ance. On the fourth day, however, ‘I was removed, as 
usual, to the adjoining dungeon while mine was being 
cleaned ; on my return thither I hastened to exa- 


and 
they | mine the bed; but the ear-ring was not there. I was 


inted; but suddenly I perceived that my watch 
was gone from the usual place at the head of the bed. 
I searched, and found it under my pillow—the hand 
poin the wrong hour. I not understand 
this sign; but on the following day, just at the hour 
indicated, I heard a voice saying, “ Quick—quick!” I 
leaped from my and hastening to the door, looked 
through the slit which I have before mentioned, and 
saw the girl's face. She addressed me thus—* You are 


Juanito is in bed ; answer quickly.” 


“ Not at present; but,” she added, looking back and 
leaving me for an instant, “ here is some.” 

“ Thanks; now give me a pin,” 

‘She thrust her arm h the opening in the 


throug’ 
by | door, and I received the pin: she disappeared imme- 


i 
- A 
{ taminated by a crowded company, while the. mirrors 
| equal to that of Senegal. Nevertheless, she will remain 
that she can breathe. By a miracle of nature she has || 
not succumbed to efforts which the most robust man 
could not support for an hour. And yet this is the || 
feebler sex! | 
ever, was in vain: he never breathed the name of an 
accomplice, but steadfastly maintained his innocence of 
ladies ; but the deformed and squeezed-up state of their | any design to overthrow the throne or subvert the 
feet does not at Catholic religion. Under these circumstances he was 
mother protects 
slightest draught 
rays of a burning | 
@ corset 7 he diseases which result are nume 
My good girl, can you give me paper and pencil 2” 
| 
1 100 18 greatest, equally suliers. Hence results pain 
in the side, indigestion, and diseases of the organ, w ’ 
chronic jaundice. The stomach itself, compressed 
the bone of the corset, does not enjoy its natural vigour | diately. I knew not at first to whom to address my 
and extensibility. Hence distaste for food, painful | note, so fearful was I of implicating any of my friends. 
digestion, languor, pallid or pimpled countenance, &c. | At last I remembered a cousin named Murfy, who 
Soemmering, a celebrated German physician, found a | held a subordinate situation in a government office, : 
stomach nearly divided into two parts by the excessive | and to him I resolved to write. I then drew some ; 
well that few women would submit to such torture; 
the state to which I am reduced. I am surrounded 
with horrors, but no one shall suffer from my want of 
caution. Endeavour to see Don Facundo Infantes, a 
friend of mine; show him this paper, and act in concert 
with him. Farewell.” 
| wisi my dinner. 1 hid the note under piliow; 
tered with my dinner. I hid the note under my pillow; 
and two days afterwards I found, in the same place, 
when I returned to my dungeon after it was cleaned, 
a pencil, some folded paper, and my watch pointing to 
eleven. I waited impatiently till this hour arrived, 
mention bracelets, necklaces, &c. which, nevertheless, | when my a or 
exert injurious pressure the neck and arms; s0| “Are you better?” she. “Don Juanito is ill, 
thet avery past ef tho belly fo enciocled with move er and Don Marcelino is going out: tell me what I can 
ae ee. Thus fettered and bound up, she | do for you?” . 
repairs to the place of assembly, where the air is con-| “Can you go out into the town?” 


“Is he a man of honour?” said she; “for you have 
many enemies.” 


thro the a in the door. “ What is your 
name?” asked 
© This is m name:” her voice 


announced some one’s approach; and Don i 

entered, attired in his gala dress. I told him that I suf- 
fered much from pain in my chest. “ Yes ; the weather 
is cold,” ans he; “you had better keep in bed ;” 


* As soon as he was gone, I wrote a note to Infantes, 
begging him to write to Murcia and Granada, to as- 
sure my friends there that, whatever I might suffer, I 
would never betray them. I had just finished, when I 
heard Ramona’s voice. She related to me the particu- 
lars of her visit to my cousin, adding that she had 
appointed him to meet her at a place nearer the prison, 
as he lived at some distance, and she was afraid of 
“Have you any more 


soon be set at liberty.” 

“What kind of man is he?” asked I, fearing that 
this might be Calvo, of whose arrest I had heard. 

“He is young and handsome; he sings constantly, 
and has covered the walls with drawings. 

* I knew that this could not be my treacherous servant. 
I asked who kept the keys of my dungeon ; to which 
she answered, that sometimes her master, and at others 


pillow, Lest he should watch my visits here, it is better 
d write instead of s to me.” 


the building ; and without her help I dared not attempt 
to thread these, even should I be so fortunate as to 
escape beyond the doors of my cell. Dr Gil visited me 
the evening of this day, and said that no improvement 
ae my health until I had a fire in my 
dungeon. was evidently wearied with attending 
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i A noise 
obliged her to quit her post. On the following day 


‘The next day but one I heard Ramona’s voice; she 
told me that Don Juanito had not left his room, there 
being no tribunal that day. I then painted to her, in 
the strongest colours, the situation in which I stood, de- 


“Yes; I go every morning to market.” violence to their own feelings as to send me the means 
“Take this note then,” said I, “to Don Jacobo | of self-destruction. 
. Murfy, who lives in the street of Alcala. Show him} ‘ My first idea was to consult Ramona, as I had but 
this watch, on which my name is engraved, and do | a confused recollection of the passages and staircases of 
*T assured her he was; and then fastened the watch 
| and note to the end of the broom, which she thrust 
_. _ _ me _, * At the usual hour the next day Ramona reappeared. 
‘On the following day I found a note and my watch | “I bring nothing for you oe said she; “Don 
under my pillow: the darkness unfortunately prevented | Juanito seldom leaves his room, for he was worse after 
my reading the former; I therefore spent this night, | he went out the other day.” 
| the last of the year, in fruitless conjectures. Atlength| “Iam glad to hear it, because I do not think it is 
the 1st of January 1818 dawned, and I read the fol- | safe for us to communicate by writing.” 
lowing note from my cousin :—“ Nothing can equal my | “How?” replied she; “do you think me indiscreet?” 
surprise on receiving your note; I will inform your}; “N 
friends of your situation. Be assured my affection for | some ¢ 
rescue. Heaven preserve you! Adieu.” I read these | maste’ 
lines again and again, when the noise of doors opening | I can : 
*Ia 
my de 
*F 
and then withdrew. “Vd 
“TI wi 
anyth 
I nes 
you 
have 
often 
was not a single person outside 
you.” 
* Ramona related this to show me that I was watched, 
notes for your friend? Don Juanito is ill, and my mas- lw 
ter is gone to the levee of the inquisitor-general.” I 
“ Have you been long in this prison?” said L. 
“ Ask no questions,” said she; “I only wish to alle- | behave as insolently as possible. Five days elapsed 
viate your misfortunes.” before I saw my messenger: on the sixth, on returning 
“ Are there any more prisoners in these dungeons?” | to my dungeon after it had been cleaned, I found a note 
“Yes; only one more, whom my master says will | from my friends, which I answered, begging them not 
to undertake any plan for my escape at present, as ; 
Ramona had excited my apprehensions respecting the 
4 suspicions of my jailers. 
*On the night of the 15th, Don Marcelino told me 
that Castaneda, the senior inquisitor, wished to see me; 
that he would bring with him a to whose wishes 
I certainly would attend. He answered, 
* || Don Juanito; but that the former always laid them| ‘I knew the intention of this visit, which —— be 
under his pillow at night; and though he allowed her | ve inful tome; but I calmly answered that I should 
to enter the passages, he never intrusted her with the 
keys, not even when she cleaned the dungeon; for he 
ba ame pay her to unlock the door. She now 
F withdrew, was scarcely gone, when Don Marcelino 
arrived with some books, which he had brought for my 
use. On the 5th of January I received another visit 
from Ramona, She gave me some more anda 
pencil, and then said softly, “Tell me quickly if ou | death would be the consequence of your escape,” 
cans don. “ You will go with me?” said I, 
the passage above this has been removed to a dungeon| “No; I should then dishonour myself. Ask of me 
close by; Don Juanito has left his room this morning, heb wil your bap 
and is meddling as usual. Put your note under the so. when the may be laid on Don 
Juanito, I will lose my life to save yours; but neither 
yours nor my master’s blood must be spilled.” In this 
an you read well, for have much to say? Bu she told fee come tha Sar 
you are not willing to grant request, do not | disco caused to leave me. 
“On the 19h wrote ote begging my finde t 
“I will do all you require; my fears are all on your | procure me the means of leaving had medi- 
account.” tated thie journey Sa, 
‘ Between the paper she gave me I found a note from | weakness to w I was reduced; and had not my 
my friends, begging me to let them know if I would | friends arranged matters more prudently, my scheme 
combine with them in devising some plan of eacape; | would have failed. 
and adding that, if my plan failed, they would so far do| ‘Several days passed away; my keepers brought me 
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and show me more mercy if I again should be placed 
under his custody.” 


groped my way through several passages till I reached 

the staircase, which I ascended. I found myself on the 

threshold of a kitchen, and went in to seek a hatchet, or 

some weapon of defence. The first object that met my 
and breathless. 


‘I showed her that what she imagined to be a pistol 
wasakey. She drew from her bosom the notes 1 had 
previously given her, gave them to me, and pointing to 
a court which led to the outer door, said, “ That is the 
way to the street. My mistress expects some friends 
this evening ; they will come directly ; for Heaven’s sake 
hasten away.” 

‘ She pressed my hands, and I hurried to the court. 

‘It was quite dark, but I contrived to reach the door. 
Just as I did so, I heard voices outside. Ramona, who 


sion I opened the door, and rushed out, throwing down 
the person who was entering. I was now in the street, 
and breathed a second life. 


“Juan Van Halen! is it you?” 


entrance of a large house, the principal 
door of which was open. Having entered, we met on 
;| the staircase a large masquerading , who were 

coming out of the principal rooms. e continued as- 
eending the stairs till we reached the humble attic, 
which was the asylum prepared for me by my friends.’ 

Meanwhile all was dismay at the prison. Don Mar- 
celino’s wife, alarmed at 5 Samthaorh screams, and the 
rough treatment her guest had experienced, hastened, 
regardless of all danger, and guided by the heroic girl, 
to the dungeons. As she went along the passages she 
called her husband’s name, and fainted away when she 
found the door of Van Halen’s cell locked. Juanito at 
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as I waa afraid that my friends would not recognise me ' 
thus. My dungeon was cleaned at noon, a ' 
e r. ear-ring which had at first inspired me with hope, both 
fastened to a hair-chain. I then took a piece of char- | 
: (Pee is | coal from the brasier, and wrote in the blank leaf of one || | 
of Don Marcelino’s books a few lines, stating “ that 
my situation left me no alternative but to seek my 
liberty by forcible means ; and that, should my attempt 
be fruitless, I him to 
there is not one to be seen. The key * At length the hour for the execution of my plan {| 
door goes badly ; it has been made since you drew near. I heard the noise of bolts, and presently | 
I heard him talking with Don Juanito Don Marcelino entered. Without recollecting the sign |. | 
hat fool told him that he should read the agreed upon respecting the plate, and fearing this might | 
be my last opportunity, I extinguished the light, ad- |! 
vanced jailer, and pushed him violently to | 
HE no Inquisition, and consequently no good the farther end of the dungeon; then rushing to the || 
| immediately guessed that this book mus door, opened it, closed it quickly, drew the bolt, and || 
Trenck’s memoirs, and related some part of stood in the dark passage. I opened the third door, and || 
to her, and thus endeavoured to engage her in a mum- 
versation so interesting to me; but she hastily quill . 
me; and scarcely two minutes had elapsed, I 
| 
*I found afterwards that Ramona had a li | 
which was so much attached to her, that he “ Where is my master?” said she. “ What pistol is | 
her wherever she went. She always left him, that in your hand?” I} 
came to visit me, outside the first door of the ; 
so that, whenever any one opened it, he ran to his mis- } 
fetten eitecing, whom it was easy for her to avoid in || 
the darkness 
fotind under my pillow a plan of the 
streets in the vicinity of the prison; and I wrote to my || 
friends, saying that I should attempt my escape about 1! 
the 30th of the month, between seven and eight in the 
evening ; and added a description of the dress which I | 
wore. I laid these under the pillow. I did not see | ought to have opened the door, began screaming as if | | 
Ramona until the 28th, when she only stayed a few | hurt; those outside screamed also; and in this confu- | | 
minutes. I grew daily more anxious and restless ; and 
at length, on the Sunday afternoon, at three o'clock, 
Ramona delivered to me a note. | 
“I have been obliged to assign more than one pre-| ‘Following the direction pointed out by my friends, 
I turned the corner of the building, and saw a tall man | 
entrance into the prison afternoon,” said she. “I| muffled up in a cloak, who exclaimed immediately, 
“ Purpose doing!” said I; “I will do it.” “Yes,” cried I. He then whistled, and several friends || 
“ Wait till Juanito is ill again,” said she. “I for- | joined us. My old cap was exchanged for a laced cocked- 
merly feared for my master’s life ; yad conte gh any hat, and a cloak was thrown over me. We then set 
to | forth. My friends gradually dispersed, leaving only two 
the prison. You w meet with both, and would be| with me. On arriving at the street Tudescos, we i 
ruined.” 
; ‘She burst into tears, and leaning her head against th ils | 
door, sobbed aloud. I begged her to accompany me iH 
but she still firmly refused, adding that she would ai il 
my plans for escape. | 
I remain,” said she, “ no blame can be | 
if I fly, I convict myself at once.” 4 
*She then informed me that, when Don Marcelin | 
prison alone, he did not shut any of the door | 
that very probably Juanito would no 
im to-night, or to-morrow either. 
she, “the plate on which Marcelino brin 
P itaining your medicine have a border on i 
het Juanito is watching outside ; if it have | this moment entered the prison, and ordered them to || 
safe,” force the door of the dungeon, when they found Don H 
and I read the note she gave me; it | Marcelino lying on the floor in a swoon. Intelligence 
assured me HM a friend would wait for me every night | of the escape was immediately carried to the inquisitor- 
from seven o’clock outside the doors of the Inquisition ; | general ; my | &@ curious coincidence, Van Halen’s 
and referring to the plan, informed me of the course I | mother, who eS Se ee 
ought to pursue through the streets. herself a few hours to plead for her son’s pardon. 
“ To-morrow,” said I, “ I shall be at liberty, or shall | To her astonishment she was told that he had fied. . 
die.” It was — that Van Halen should remain in 
‘The next day dawned, and Don Marcelino visited 
me, and ordered me to exchange my tattered jacket for | cordingly placed under the care of the Biscayan woman 
Seo. of. the to whom the secret of his concealment was intrusted. 
approaching. alteration in my dress annoyed me, | This individual nursed him very kindly, and never in 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS, 
Tetecrapns on the electric principle are now in rapid 
construction along all our main lines of railway; in fact, 
the time is at hand when they will be regarded as indis- 
pensable as the rails themselves. Nor is it in Britain 
alone that this gratifying progress is discernible. France 
is equally on the alert, and her savans are unremitting 
in their endeavours to extend the capabilities of these 
wonderful instruments, The same remark is applicable 
to Austria and other continental countries, and in par- 
ticular to the United States, where Professor Morse, 


and French governments will give their sanc- 
projected line across the Straits of Dover. 
is intended to continue the line to Paris, 
to Marseilles. Upon the completion 
these projects, a line on a still more 


ih 
if 


All this is highly gratifying, not only on economical, 


but on moral and social considerations. By and by | ; 


these lines will be used not merely by railway com- 
panies in conveying their own directions, nor by govern- 
ment in transmitting important intelligence, but they 


who may be four or five hundred miles distant! In 
matters of business too, it will be of infinite advantage ; 


: 


Edinburgh, for ae ane the night, and nex 
morning, by ten o’ the intelligence, with its parti- 
culars, may be communicated to the bankers of 


| 


il 
| 


i 


time and distance at least, on the same exch 
the same council chamber ; and it will dev: 
feelings, which have now scarcely existence. 
the enjoyment of such privileges, it will not be a 
matter that will lead to any disruption; for there is 
nothing more certain than that the tendency to war 
becomes always less in proportion to a nation’s expe- 
rience of the advantages of What a wonderful 


13 


3 
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BATHING AND DROWNING. 
Every summer brings its catalogue of ‘ drowned while 


these ports are seldom the resort of bathers, and we are 
are of any such provision at the little outports 


would be in no danger of drowning. It will not do to 
tell us, as is sometimes inconsiderately done, ‘Oh, if 
swimming were more commonly taught and practised, 
a would be fewer cases of drowning.’ The truth is, 


would have yielded to none in the exercise of swim- 
ming; but, from dwelling inland, from the calls of busi- 
ness, and the like, he has had no means of keeping it 


nary | in practice, and now feels almost as much disqualified 


as though he never breasted the water. Thousands 
say anything ose W! i w prevents 
them cn ever acquiring the art. 

All that is aimed at and required by our 
whether maritime or inland—is a few weeks of health- 
ful bathing in the open air; and the question should 
ew is to be the greatest — 

ety? Undoubtedly preparation of proper 
bathing- whether on our shores or on our inland 


safe and comfortable situations for one of the most 
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days. He was then made inspector of the fortresses, 
and also lieutenant-general—but here we will leave him, 
merely mentioning a curious fact ; wy ly the 
steam-packet which brought to England first in- 
telligence of the Belgian revolution was named the | 
Ramona. 
bringing them, in many of 
—————_——_——eee——eeee——————————— | actions, as it were together—placing them, as regards | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| i! 
the fact of the instantaneous transmissibility of the | | 
electric fluid along a metallic wire ! | 
i ignal 7 ble of per- | bathing,’ but we think the present season has been un- 
the inventor of a new signal apparatus, capable of per. usually rife in holy ao — | 
forming sixty signs a-minute, has been charged with these melanc casual Scarcel 
the construction of several lines of telegraph, covering | DEW*Paper we take ye contains some such records || 
‘having gone beyond depth’ —‘ took cramp’ —‘ he- 
an extent of three hundred leagues. More than this, | »oically leapt in to save a drowning companion, but 
seas of moderate width will ere long be traversed by | being no swimmer’—or the like, being invariably the 
those magic wires as effectually as the most sheltered | reason assigned for the catastrophe. Frequent as these 
nook of land. We observe that the Admiralty, with a | droppings away of human life have become, yet year 
view of testing the practicability of conducting a sub- | after year passes by without any really adequate means 
marine telegraph across the English Channel, have | being taken to prevent them. It is true that, at some | 
approved of, and given leave to, the projectors to lay of the larger ports, the commissioners or a humane 
i have provided a couple of life-buoys; but \ 
down an experimental wire across Portsmouth harbour, | S0clety may P P vss | 
, from the admiral’s house in the dockyard to the Gos- | 
port railway terminus, When this experiment has been | 
sufficiently tested—and there seems to be no doubt | grounds of the country. Useful and necessary as we | 
whatever of its perfect practicability—then both the | admit such apparatus to be, yet though every maritime 
hamlet were provided with them, they would go but a : 
we require is proper pre- 
pared and set aside for that purpose—of moderate depth, 
and so sheltered and secured, that a woman or a child 
a direct and lightning-like communication between be ised, | 
Marseill d Algeria! ming could never very generally practi even 
the perpetual summer of the tropic; and far 
less can it be acquired, seeing that for nine months 
n the year the severity of the climate forbids its en- 
will be employed by private individuals, by friends, by 
post in cases emergency. w delig or in- 
stance, to learn, even by one day’s anticipation of the | 
ordinary post, that the long absent friend has safely 
arrived from abroad! How gratifying to know, morn- 
. and evening, the condition of a distressed relative 
the most perfect secrecy being obtainable by making 
the officials connected with the telegraph transmit cer- 
tain ciphers known only to the parties communicating. 
Moreover, it will afford one of the most thorough means | rivers. Where a corporation exists, this might be done by ; 
of detection, as has already been proved in severs\ | such a body for the common good; in much-frequented 
watering-places, the proprietors would find it their inte- 
rest to provide such accommodation for their visitors ; 
re and where none of these means can be secured, it might 
become a subject of private speculation, as most parties 
Liverpool, London, and every other town between which | would pay a trifling fee rather than run the risk of dis- 
the a wires peten suspended. In fact, by | comfort and danger. Public gardens, parks, recreation || 
ray this and railway and steamboat communica- en and baths, are —— the rage; a 
tion, the escape of culprits, which is every day becoming 
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prefer such places of safety. 
system of unconcern prevails, there will be grievous 
losses and bereavements; rash and inexperienced youths 
will venture beyond their depth ; and chills, spasms, and 
cramps will unaccountably seize the most robust and 
experienced. We would not, by any means, discard the 
doats and buoys now in use; on the contrary, we would 
rather multiply than diminish. What we contend for, 
in addition, is the laying out of proper areas, which 
would be perfectly safe even for the least experienced, 
and which, moreover, could be kept more secluded, more 
ly, and more comfortable, 


BURNING OF WATER. 


It was once remarked by a celebrated chemist, when 
ng of the probable exhaustion of our coal-fields, 
at he had little fear for that event, as long ere then 
the progress of science would have enabled man to su 
port the combustion of water. Extravagant as t 
opinion may ap’ to the unscientific, there is nothing 
more likely. ater is a compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen—two gases without which it would be im- 
possible to eliminate a single phenomenon of combus- 
tion. Thus the gas which we burn in our houses is 
carburetted hydrogen ; that is, a compound of carbon 
and hydrogen, which, on ignition, gives us light and 
heat only when in a medium containing oxygen—such 
as the atmosphere. Here, then, hydrogen and oxygen 
play most important ; and could we resolve water 
nto its elements, which it is quite possible to do, all 
that is necessary to produce heat and light is a little 
carbon. But we are not left to te on this matter ; 
the thing has been so far done by M. Jobard; and 


made from water, possessing double the illuminating | they 


gas, has been used both in 
nce and in our own country. M. Jobard obtains his 
hydrogen gas by the decomposition of steam in vertical 
retorts filled with incandescent coke, and unites this 
gas, at the moment of formation, with hyper-carburetted 
gas, produced by the distillation of any hydro-carburet 
—as oil, tar, naphthaline, and other products at present 
— by our ordinary gas-works. It is of no moment 
whence his hydro-carburets are produced; indeed the 
substances which are rendered useless and injurious to 
the manufacture of the Bee Ma the present mode of 
ting, are precisely which are the richest in 
minating properties, M, Jobard’s and its 
details have been submitted, since its invention in 1833, 
to several commissions of gy! both in Belgium 
and France, and the reports of these have been uni- 
formly favourable both as to its cheapness and the 
higher es wer of the gas so produced. In 
a recent number * Bulletin du Musée d’ Industrie,’ 
the inventor gives a full account of his process, which 
is about to become public property; and mentions that 
it has been used in a manufactory near St Etienne, in 
Dijon and Strasburg, partially in Lyons and Paris, and 
by private individuals in Dublin and London. He mo- 
destly concludes his paper by observing, that he will not 
be accused of exaggeration when he states ‘that there 
is some value in a process, the ple of which is to 
decompose water, a substance of no value, by means of 
coke, which is of very little value—as under this pro- 
cess one pound of oil, which costs a halfpenny, will sup- 
ply burner giving a light equal to ten candles during 
hours, 
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and though not the com: combustion of water pre- 
dicted by Sir Humphry Davy, is at all events, as every 
one must admit, an step in the right direc- 


THE LAST NUMBER OF THE FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY 
Contains a fair show of articles, 


THE STRAITSMEN. 


* About the beginning of this century the south coast of 
Australia was much frequented by sealing vessels, which 
flocked thither to take advantage of the discoveries of 
d Fii and to ply their profitable but 
rious trades on islands, many of which had never 
been visited by man; for natives of Australia and 
Tasmania never crossed to them—at least to those which 


time the vessels engaged in sealing made large 
the supply did not equal the demand. 


for their skins 
in number. eee many of 


i 


worth whiie, wit 
a civilised country, d 
themselves. In lieu of 
some stores ; and, bid 


3 


y, they 
farewe 


up their abode in their favourite islands. They soon found 
it to disperse in small ; each station 
only affo subsistence to one or two ; and they seem, 
besides, to have been fond of a comparatively solitary life. 
Intrepid seamen, they t their days upon the water, 
and returned at night to sleep in rude little huts which 
the shadow of some crag, or in some 

narrow was afforded from the 
* It was not before these wild d became in- 
vested with all charms of home. well 
stocked with gradually grew up around them ; 
and these rough and uncouth be! h too, in sur- 


M. Jobard’s is certainly a discovery of great interest, Sith 


healthful of all recreations—bathing in the open air? 
On most of our beaches a shallow space could be netted 
being carefully removed after summer, might be on, 
to last for several seasons. Such a space could be sub-}| EE ; 
divided, and even partially protected by an awning, so 
that parties might, for a trifling charge, enjoy all the : 
seclusion of a private bath. It is true that individuals 
| could not be prevented from taking the open sea; but a 
i| the generality of females, the aged and infirm, the cau- | exelusively in reference to foreign matters than formerly. 
i| tious, and those in charge of children, would assuredly | The leading paper is a pleasant and amusing one wu: 
| Captain Stokes’s Australian voyages. It appears that his 
tt expedition has been the means of adding immensely to our 
il knowledge of Australian geography, though in many places 
i! the progress of scientific discovery has been anticipated by 
squatters—solitary pioneers of civilisation, who have estab- 
lished themselves for years in unmapped regions. Of this 
| kind of population there is a vast quantity in and about \- 
Australia, particularly about Bass’s Strait. The follow- 
ing is the reviewer's account of 
} 
| 
{| | did not hold out the promise of a fertile soil. For some 
| | gains ; but 
| 
| of this occupation to kill the goose that lays the gute 
soon 
| 
vessels, becoming attached to the spots they were in the 
| it of visiting, an too, that it was 
| Ball prot 
tt} 
and establish 
pal y 
| co 
} | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
rounding themselves with the flowers which they remem- 
| | bered to have loved when young. Many a rude imitation 
of an English homestead grew up, oan we fa those 
| wane slong by Sug of 
of cottages that reminded t! phy 
! quitted, with doors and windows shaded by the honey- 
| suckle or thie rose. 
‘The above account of the ry my of the straitsmen is 
true with reference to many of older men and their 
| families ; but it is well known that these islands of Bass’s 
| from time to time escaped from the gangs of Tasmania. - 
t ly escape are 
peace, 
i| Pit i now time that we should explain the use of the 
| word which we have used reference to these 
1] straitsmen. y have all got one or more partners of 
: | their existence. Polygamy with them is in high honour, 
The man who has most wives is held in most respect, ; 
1] because wives and wealth are synonymous terms. The 
|| straitsmen have made it their practice to beg, buy, bor 
row, or steal their better halves from the tribes of the con- : 
H tinent in Tasmania. A few seals have often procured as 
| was exhibited, force has been resorted to, and the black- . 
and black-skinned damsels have 
| the consent of their parents and At 


supernumerary 

*It is very pleasing to find that their children are not 
allowed to run entirely wild. Their fathers them a 
rude but useful education; many can read 3; and 


write 
we are told that the elemen‘ ci of Christianit. 


mother’s milk. Now, these Tasmanian 
husbands. 


‘the mind bf her ehild is note- 


y, or abides so inera- 


y imbibed with a 

we in spite of 

these is the doctrine of 


vict descent, were brought about, a grevt step would have of 
his 


ption existed. 


A titter ran round ; there was shaking of fans, and rustling 
of and of and of 
whi kind. and 


doctor who took care of their y health was invited. 
all kinds were Our friend got on his legs, 


SELF-CULTURE. 

(The following paper is an abridgment of Channing’s essay on 
the same subject—slightly simplified in language, and with one 
new passage, marked by brackets, The public will be the more 
satisfied with it, on learning that it was put into its present form 
I am going to address those who gain a livelihood by 
the labour of their hands, from whose industry and 
skill I derive almost all the comforts of life. I wish to 


I am aware that there is a common notion that the 
mass of the people need no other education than is ne- 
cessary to fit them for their various trades and occupa- 
tions. But a man is to be educated because he is a man 
not because he is to make shoes, nails, or pins, or be- 
cause he has to labour in the fields. A trade is plainly 
not the great end of his being; for his mind cannot be 
pony hy Be it, his force of thought cannot be exhausted 
on it. Men of all conditions are placed in circumstances 
which give rise to the hi virtues, and demand 

powers of mind, labourer is not a mere 
: he has close, tender, responsible connexions 
with God and his fellow-creatures; he is a son, hus- 


Snemeptton Bae were not treated very | not associate with the descendants of rogues, those wil! 
geal: ot ee not associate with any who are not descendants of rogues. 
was engendered. It was found that these women | A public dinner was given by this class, to which the 
might be of great assistance. 
e ives 
straitsmen were actually enabled 10 dispeneo entirely with answer for his profession; when suddenly a man arose, 
Ay white = lived whose to Newgate descent were undoubted, and 
harems, on separate islands, in solitary eur. insisted that, use the son of sculapi hite 
The new population thus poe des- | sheep, he could not be heard. No | 
tined at a future period to overcome and occupy the whole | given, than divers significant glances weré cast on the \| 
of the exceedingly worthy whe almost overwhelmed by the im- | 
exception, rous clean- a ru tation. At length, musterin; , he lied the 
very sae They excel in charge of his honourable frend,” denied the parity of | 
all the qualifications of their fathers, make excellent | his and, for fear of falling a victim to the “ exclu- | 
: prove of great service to shipping, furnishing vessels 
alleges that none of the native superstitions, which might 
interfere with the purity of their belief, are transmitted” to 
them, we confess our inability to believe so strange a state- 
mouldi 
rious. No education sinks | express my sense of obligation to them, and my sym- 
dicably, as that which ig uncon pathy with this large portion of 
and I wish to encourage them to uty o' - 
: . culture—a duty which every man owes to himself. I 
will first explain what I mean by self-culture. To culti- 
of vate a plant is to make it grow. 
men. Nothing will induce them to abandon this | Culture except that which has life in it. who un- 
them of a attempt up ings of hi ear, Deze wise, and good 
the population at Sydney. The following cannot fail to 
amuse our readers :— j 
THE ‘ GOVERNMENT CLASS’ AT SYDNEY. | 
‘it be worth while here, su names and 
five ah ane ofthe which eat among 
what are called the * free,” in to the “ govern- 
ment” classes, now emancipated, and pocoazing the same 
political rights and privileges with the others. Several 
attempts have been made to conclude a oor of alliance 
between hers vain. All endeavours hitherto have 
and there seems every \ 
band, father, friend, and Christian; he belongs to a 
tno hove home, a country, a church, and arace. And is such a | 
0b Guan Biter. man to be educated only for a trade? Was he not sent 
It was thought, therefore, that if a marriage between per- | into the world for the great work of improving him- ! 
sons of a distinguished position, one of them being of con- | self ? ie Week 
children, committed to him by ? In these 
accomplished and beautiful daughter of a man diff ar fp 
“ aug oF | indifference to outw ubtedly a man 
wealth, who we to perfect himself in his trade, for by it he is to earn 
the pride’ of honest lood. The mariage took plates the | his bread. But bread is not his highest good ; for if it 
tide was piven away by the governor ef the soleay. The | were, his lot would be harder than that of the brutes, 
public looked on in od whom nature feeds and clothes without any care of 
reluctance of the comes to appear in public wag over- | their own. If a man knows no higher use of his mind 
come, she entered, leaning on the arm of her husband, a be as 
ball-room filled with all the rank and fashion of Sydney. kt education is con we 6 | 
t every man, ip eyery 
ee ee food and clothing, and of occasional retirement and lei- 
fev the nd fon of Kap | ae godin hey ae 
jee 4 Ang — awed by this of means of self-education. A clean, comfortable dwelling, 
with wholesome meals, is no small assistance to the | 
and eause of all this confusion ! ree foe the understanding, A | 
Amothas instance will exhibit the state of fooling amsong 
the reprobates themselves. They have been taught to without success, to i on scan 
caricature the feelings of the free. Because these will of Melting inte 
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difference and recklessness. Multiply comforts, then, 
as much ag you can by honourable means—only do not 
sacrifice for them better and greater things. 

Labour may be one great means of education, and 
this every man may find in his condition or occupation, 
be it what it may. If he strive to do his whole work 
faithfully—to be honest, not because ‘ honesty is the best 
policy,’ but for the sake of justice, and that he may do 
good to others—he is making his daily labour a means 
of improving and perfecting his nature. It is strange 
that labouring men do not think more of the vast use- 


fulness of their toils, and take a benevolent pleasure in | Scott, 


them on this account. A man, to support himself, must 
serve others; he must do or uce something for their 
comfort or gratification. ow, this usefulness ought 
to be an end in his labour, as truly as to earn his living. 
He ought to think of the benefit of those he works for, 
as well as of his own; and in so doing, in desiring, 
amidst his sweat and toil, to serve others as well as 
himself, he is exercising and growing in benevolence 
as truly as if he were distributing bounty with a large 
hand to the poor. Such a motive makes the commonest 
pursuit holy. It is by thus interweaving goodness with 
common labours that we give virtue strength, and make 
it a habit of the soul. 

One of the chief means of self-education is intercourse 
with superior minds; and this we can enjoy chiefly 
through books. In the best books, wise men talk to 
us. God be thanked for books! ‘They are the voice of 
the distant and the dead. They give to all who will 
use them properly the society of the best and the wisest 
of our race. 

To make this means of education effectual, a man 
must choose good books; such as have been written by 
right-minded and strong-minded men; and these works 
must not only be skimmed over for amusement, but 
read with attention. In choosing books, we may be 
assisted by those who have studied 
but a great deal must upon our natural tastes. 

I know how hard it is to some men (especially to 
those who spend much time in fatiguing bodily labour) 
to fix their attention on books. Let them strive to 
overcome this difficulty by choosing subjects of deep 
interest, or by reading in company with those whom 
they love. Nothing can supply the of books. 
They are cheering or soothing compan in solitude, 
illness, affliction. Let every man, if possible, gather 
some good books under his roof. Almost any luxury 
should be sacrificed to this, 

But, it will be asked, how can the labouring classes 
find time for reading? I answer, that an earnest pur- 
pose finds time, or makes time. It seizes on spare mo- 
ments, and turns larger fragments of leisure to good 
account. A man who follows his calling with indus- 
try and spirit, and uses his economically, will 
always have some portion of the day at command; and 
it is astonishing how fruitful of improvement a short 
season becomes when eagerly seized and faithfully 
used. It has often been observed, that they who have 
most time at their disposal profit by it least. A single 
study of an e 


city. 
day is released from toil. The seventh 


almost every one to the cultivation of the mind. 
But some will say, ‘ Be it granted pe So eee 
find some leisure ; 


from being, what it too often is, dull and wearisome; that 
it saves them from rushing for excitement to indul- 


great of self-improvement that it raises a 
people above the enjoyments of the brute, to give them 
pleasures worthy of men. In consequence of the present 
intellectual culture of our country, a vast mass 4 


a name well known 
| day, has given us tales of fiction whi 
place among the delights of all civilised nations. 
many millions have been chained to his pages! How 
many melancholy spirits has he steeped in forgetfulness 
of their cares and sorrows! What multitudes, wearied 
by their day’s work, have owed some bright evenin 
hours and t sleep to his delightful stories ! 
not only do fictions give pleasure. In 
the mind is cultiv it takes delight in hi 
descriptions of nature, in travels, in poetry, and 
graver works, Is the labourer, then, deprived 
sure by education? Let me only add, that in 
i among a people, the cheapest and 


in 


all classes for want of knowledge, activity of mind, and 
eancenent of feeling. And do we deprive the labourer 


be ly rewarded, he must not expect to enjoy 
fruits of his labours so thoroughly if his early 

prepared his mind for future improvement, 

They whose childhood has been though they 

may make progress in future life, can hardly repair the 

loss of their first years. I say this that we may be all 

} loss, and that we 

power, 


it 


i 


= 
5 


: 


| ences destructive to body and soul. It is one of the 
| ranks by books; an enjoyment unknown in former 
times. At this moment numbers of gifted writers are 
| employed in multiplying entertaining works. Sir Walter 
| 
| | commonest of all pleasures—conversation—increases in 
delight, This, after all, is the great amusement of life— 
cheering us round our hearths, and often cheering our 
| work. ‘This source of pleasure is often lost to men of 
| 
| which will place the daily, hourly blessings of conver- 
i sation within his reach ? 
As I wish to raise no unreasonable hopes, I must 
| make one remark on the subject of education. Though, 
by faithfully endeavouring to strengthen his mind M4 
| thought and reading, every man, of whatever age, wi 
i! 
| 
efiectual use 0 the means 0 
| riper age may bring with it. pe no’ 
your children to school, for sake 
addition to your earnings which their | . 
duce. They have been committed to 
God, and you will haye one day to ans 
| ment seat if you have in anyway ec 
concl recalling to you happiest 
1} people in intelligence, self-respect, and all 
H of life. What a contrast does the pre 
| past times! Let us thank God for w 
gained, but let us feel that we haye only 
| race. How much remains to be done! 
amount of ignorance, drunkenness, coar 
|| knowledge. Then winter brings leisure to the hus- i. 
| bandman, and winter evenings to many labourers in the 
the seventh 
i ear—no small portion of existence—may be given by 
i| allowed to spend it in amusement? Is it not cruel to @ wise education, 1€ of 
summon them from toils of the hand to toils of the t end of th» social state! on 
mind? They have earned pleasure by the day’s toil, | , 
and ought to partake it.’ Yes, 
selves after Life's abou, et I maintain thes | 
selves after life’s labours. But I maintain that reading : 
wultiplies and increases their pleasures ; that it creates | MN crushed ; you were not created merely to toil, eat, 
new capacities of enjoyment; that it saves their Jeisure | driok, and sleep, like the brutes. If you will, you cap | 
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rise. No in society, no hardship in your condi- | all due be taken, great numbers of these dimi- 
tion, can you and keep you down in knowledge, Buried, in their holds. 


and virtue, but by your own consent. Awake! —_— 


I thinking 
I thus tried to sound the rivers in Africa, by calcuiat- 
ing how long a time had elapsed before the bu rose to 
the .- It was a slight circumstance, but the travel- 
ler’s safety frequently depended = it. In a watch, the 
mainspring forms a small portion of the works, but it impels 


| and governs the whole. So it is in the machinery of 
human 


life—a slight circumstance is permitted by the 
pebble ; a att oor of an inn ¢ t rtune of 
in his epigrammatic and brilliant manner, the con- 
dition of the world would have been different. The Moham- 
medans have a tradition, that when their prophet con- 
cealed himself in Mount Shur, his ap ge] deceived 
the mouth of the cave. 


if Mr Grenville not carried, in 1746, his memorable 
resolution as to the e of ¢ — 
duties’ on the in the western 


i in mute obscurity, if he had not looked over the 
ion, Mark Oates, while he 


MICE IN GERMANY, 
districts the Rhine is 
I in the mice, which, in a fine season, swarm in such 


gfe? 

Th: 


THE POETRY OF RAILWAYS. 


[A specimen of ‘ Voices from the Crowd, by Charles Mackay, 
LL.D.’ London: Orr and Co. This may be called a volume of poli- 
tical poetry—the poetry of the movement party, and especially the 
party of the intellectual movement. It is bold and energetic— 
perhaps too much so—full of fine thoughts and generous aspirations. 
We particularly sympathise in its anti-war spirit. About a third 
portion of the pieces have appeared in the Daily News.] 


No poetry in Railways !—foolish thought 

Of a dull brain, to no fine music wrought. 

By mammpn dazzled, though the people prize 
The gold alone, yet shall not we despise 

The triumphs of our time, or fail to see 

Of pregnant mind the fruitful progeny, 
Ushering the daylight of the world’s new morn. 
Look up, ye doubters, be no more forlorn ! 
Smooth your rough brows, ye little wise; rejoice, 
Ye who despond ; and with exulting voice 
Salute, ye earnest spirits of our time, 

The young Improvement ripening to her prime ; 
Who, in the fulness of her genial youth, 
Prepares the way for Liberty and Truth, 

And breaks the barriers that, since earth began, 
Have made mankind the enemy of man. 


Lay down your rails, ye nations near and far ; 
Yoke your full trains to Steam’s triumphal car ; 
Link town to town ; unite in iron bands 
The long-estranged and oft-embattled lands. 
Peace, mild-eyed seraph— Knowledge, light divine, 
send their messengers by every line. 


E 


Blessings on Science, and her handmaid Steam! 
They make Utopia only half a dream ; 
And show the fervent, of ca) 
Who watch the ball of Progress as it rolls, 
That all as yet completed, or begun, 
precedes the 


Is but the dawning that sun, 


POLISH HONEY. 

is the greatest honey-producing coun! 
in . In the provinces of Podolia, Ukraine, a | 
Volhynia in particular, the cultivation of the honey-bee has 
long formed an object of national importance ; and in these 
bee-gardens are not only very and extensive, but 
they are also common in other parts of the kingdom. There 
are cottages in Poland, with very small portions of land 
attached to them, on which are to be seen as many as fifty 
hives ; while there are farmers and landed rs who 
are in of from 100 to 10,000 hives! There are 
some ers who collect annually more than 200 barrels 
of fine honey, each barrel weighing from 400 to 500 | 
to pay his rent and taxes, to defray other domestic ex 
end chen to acoumulets handsome dowries for his daugh- 
ters.—Journal of Agriculture. 


Published by W. and R. Cuamnzns, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
98, Miller Street, Glasgow) ; and, with their Ww. 8. 
Ona, Amen Corner, London.— Printed by and Evans, 


ow 


| 
we of d religion, and strengthen 
worthy of your country and your religi 8 rniaregctitltecerinitciasngpiatigainientnaramegeniccitaiiemniigemnunniitsliginintmasisetitite 
them by your intelligence and your virtues! Le 
| SLIGHT CIRCUMSTANCES, 
Sir Walter Scott, walking one day along the banks of the 
| Yarrow, where Mungo Park was Lome, saw the traveller | 
| throwing stones into the water, and anxiously watching the 
| bubbles that succeeded. Scott inquired the object of his 
: 
| | 
| | 
Lather might have been a lawyer, had his friend and com- 
panion escaped the thunder storm at Erfurt; Scotland had lj 
not startled him in the chapel of St Andrew's castle ; and 
| | 
| That Hate had power to lead their fathers wrong ; | 
5 | might stil ve wed to the British sceptre. wiey Or that false Glory lured their hearts astray, | 
i might never have been a poet, if he had not found the And made it virtuous and sublime to slay. ' 
Queen in his mother’s parlour ; jie might have sn ' the ola, | 
| 
| was drawing a butterfly ; Giotto, one of the early Floren- ana t lispin 
_ tine painters, might have continued a rude shepherd-boy, if Faedetetatianetsinee, | 
And made old knowledge pale before the new. | 
Blessings on Science! In her dawning hour 
) Faith knit her brow, alarmed for ancient power ; 
i Then looked again upon her face sincere, 
Held out her hand, and hailed her—Sister dear : 
| And Reason, free as eagle on the wind, 
| : Swooped o’er the fallow meadows of the mind, 
myriads, that whole heids are devastated where no ener- 
What in the sunny South oF ni ing Nord, 
to all appearance, thoroughly ofthis nuinance ; yet, if the 
| month of May be fine, they appear in August with undimi- 
| mished foree. In various villages, the remedies ottempted 
are different. Sometimes a reward in money is o 
couraged to exert its skill and passion for chase on the 
modern hydra. All such efforts wy however, ineffec- 
| tual to keep down the numbers the general 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
: issues from the orifice near the grating, and penetrates 
: into the runs and galleries that connect the holes. A 
} number of assistants mie yey to tread the crevices 
clove through which the ie seen to escape ; and if 


